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Abstract: Little research explores the relative influence of various stakeholders on 
school discipline policy. Using data from the SASS and ordered logistic regression, this 
study explores such influence while assessing variation across schools types and changes 
over time. Principals consistently rate themselves and teachers as the most influential 
stakeholders over setting school discipline policy. The proportion of racial minorities in 
a school predicts greater influence from higher levels of governance while charter 
schools report less. Increases in influence of principals and teachers over time are 
documented. The results may inform both policymakers and practitioners as they work 
to improve equitable disciplinary outcomes for students. 
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Influencia sobre las pollticas de disciplina escolar: Variacion segun la gobernanza, 
contextos escolares y tiempo 

Resumen: Pocos estudios exploran la influencia relativa de varias partes interesadas en las 
pollticas de disciplina escolar. Utilizando datos del SASS y la regresion logistica ordenada, 
este estudio explora esta influencia al evaluar la variacion entre los tipos de escuelas y los 
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cambios a lo largo del tiempo. Los directores constantemente califican a si mismos y a los 
maestros como los interesados mas influyentes en establecer la politica de disciplina 
escolar. La proporcion de minorias raciales en una escuela predice una mayor influencia de 
los niveles superiores de gobierno, mientras que las escuelas autonomas informan menos. 

Se documentan aumentos en la influencia de los directores y docentes a lo largo del 
tiempo. Los resultados pueden informar tanto a los legisladores como a los profesionales a 
medida que trabajan para mejorar los resultados disciplinarios equitativos para los 
estudiantes. 

Palabras clave: disciplina; expulsion; suspension; politica; implementacion 

Influencia sobre as politicas de disciplina escolar: Varia§ao de acordo com a 
governan§a, contextos escolares e tempo 

Resumo: Poucos estudos exploram a influencia relativa de varias partes interessadas sobre 
as politicas de disciplina escolar. Usando dados do SASS e ordenou regressao logistica, este 
estudo explora essa influencia ao avaliar a varia^ao entre os tipos de escolas e mudanq:as ao 
longo do tempo. Os directores classificam-se de forma consistente e os professores como 
as partes interessadas mais influentes sobre a definiyao da politica de disciplina escolar. A 
propor^ao de minorias raciais em uma escola preve uma maior influencia dos niveis mais 
altos de governanya, enquanto as escolas charter relatam menos. Aumenta a influencia dos 
diretores e professores ao longo do tempo. Os resultados podem informar tanto os 
formuladores de politicas como os profissionais, na medida em que trabalham para 
melhorar os resultados disciplinares equitativos para os alunos. 

Palavras-chave: disciplina; expulsao; suspensao; politica; implementa^ao 

Introduction 

School discipline has increasingly become an issue for policymakers and practitioners alike. 
The evidence suggests that exclusionary practices such as suspension and expulsion are predictive of 
a host of negative outcomes including decreased academic performance, failure to attain a high 
school degree, and a greater likelihood of being involved in the criminal justice system (Arcia 2006; 
Curran, 2016a; Costenbader & Markson 1998; Marchbanks et al. 2015; Mowen & Brent, 2016; 
Nicholson-Crotty, Birchmeier, & Valentine, 2009; Noltemeyer, Ward, & Mcloughlin, 2015; Peguero, 
& Bracy, 2015). Such outcomes, in turn, potentially have large economic costs to society 
(Marchbanks et al., 2015; Rumberger & Losen, 2016). Furthermore, the use of such practices 
disproportionately impacts minority students, with the rate of suspensions and expulsions being 
approximately three times larger for Black students than White students (Balfanz, Byrnes, & Fox, 
2015; Curran, 2016a; Gregory, Skiba, & Noguera, 2010; Rafaelle-Mendez, 2003; Rocque, 2010; 
Rocque & Paternoster, 2011; Shollenberger, 2015; Skiba et al., 2002). Responding to this evidence, 
the U.S. Department of Education and Department of Justice released a “Dear Colleague” letter 
calling for improved equity in school discipline and a move away from exclusionary practices, and 
many states and school districts have implemented reforms to school discipline policy (Steinberg & 
Lacoe, 2017; U.S. Department of Education & Department of Justice, 2014). 

Improvements in this area are complicated, however, by the varied sources of laws, 
regulations, and policies governing school discipline. School discipline is determined by federal law, 
state law, district policy, school policy, and the classroom rules and procedures established by 
individual teachers along with the political pressures of outside stakeholders such as parents (Curran, 
2017; Kennedy-Lewis, 2014). Despite the large number of policy actors, we know little about the 
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relative influence of each in determining school discipline policy, the degree to which their influence 
varies across schools, or how such influence has changed over time. As schools work to improve 
equity and reduce the use of exclusionary discipline, understanding the influence of various 
stakeholders is important as it may inform the proper level of governance on which to focus reform 
efforts while also revealing potential differences across schools that may contribute to differential 
rates in discipline for subgroups of students. 

This study explores the relative perceived influence, as reported by principals, of various 
education stakeholders over setting disciplinary policy at schools while also assessing variation across 
school contexts and changes in this influence over time. In particular, I address each of the 
following research questions: 

1) How do school leaders (i.e. principals) perceive the influence of state boards of 
education, local school boards, district staff, principals, teachers, and parent 
associations on setting school discipline policy at schools? 

2) How does the perceived influence of these stakeholders over discipline policy vary 
across school contexts? In particular, does the level of perceived influence vary by 
school urbanicity, populations of students served (such as the proportion of minority 
students or students from low income backgrounds), the type of school (traditional 
public or charter), or by the level of problem behaviors in the school? 

3) How has the perceived influence of these stakeholders changed over the last three 
decades? 

The answering of these questions has the potential to improve discipline policy reforms while also 
guiding future research into the mechanisms by which school discipline policies impact student 
outcomes. In the next sections, I provide a theoretical grounding for the study and then review 
research on school discipline policy and the influence of various stakeholders on such policy. After 
the review of the literature, I outline the data and methodology followed by a presentation of the 
results and their implications for policy and practice. 

Background 


Theoretical Framework 

Education policy, including that related to school discipline, exists in a tiered system within 
which influence over policy is exerted by actors at various levels of governance from federal and 
state governments to school level personnel like principals and teachers (Barr, Dreeben, & 

Wiratchai, 1983; Berends, 2009; Datnow & Park, 2009; McLaughlin & Talbert, 1993). Additionally, 
school policy is influenced by societal trends and by external stakeholders such as parents and 
members of the broader community. According to Kingdon (2010), the broader public contributes 
to the definition of salient problems while also placing political constraints on possible solutions. 
Salient examples include the adoption of zero tolerance disciplinary policies in schools following 
expansion of punitive methods in the criminal justice system or in response to high-profile media 
events such as the shooting at Columbine High School (Casella, 2003; Richards, 2004; Skiba & 
Peterson, 2000). In many cases, these policy shifts may result from the need for “symbolic” action to 
appease public pressure after high profile events (Noguera, 1995). The formal levels of governance 
combined with such external pressures each contribute to the policy milieu that ultimately governs 
the development and application of school discipline. As a result, this study situates the examination 
of influence over discipline across a number of stakeholders. 
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While all schools experience the influence of various entities over policy, the relative 
influence of each may be expected to vary across settings. For instance, many urban school districts 
experienced a push towards site-based management during the 1980s and 1990s, a phenomenon that 
potentially shifted influence from the district level to that of the school (Chubb & Moe, 1990; Cross 
& Reitzug, 1996). Indeed, research examining hiring practices has shown significantly larger gains in 
principal influence over hiring in urban settings as compared to non-urban settings over the last 
several decades (Engel, Cannata, & Curran, 2015). 

Similarly, one might expect differences in levels of influence across sectors of schools. For 
instance, though not always the case in practice, charter schools are theoretically granted more 
autonomy across a number of domains and may have weaker ties to formal school districts 
(Finnigan, 2007; Gawlik, 2007; Mavrogordato, Goldring, & Smrekar, 2017; Wohlstetter & Chau, 
2004). Though evidence points to increases in autonomy for non-charter school principals as well 
(Steinberg, 2014), influence over discipline policy in charter schools might be expected to be more 
localized than that of traditional public schools. Prior work is mixed on this question with some 
studies finding a small but significantly higher level of principal influence over discipline in charters 
as compared to traditional schools while other work finds no significant difference (Gawlik, 2008; 

Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 2017). 

Finally, schools serving larger proportions of certain subgroups (minority students or lower 
income students) and schools with higher levels of student misconduct might be expected to be 
subject to differential pressures to develop policy within their walls or increased pressure from 
external policies targeted to their settings. Indeed, empirical evidence has shown that schools serving 
larger proportions of minority students are more likely to employ exclusionary and zero tolerance 
type discipline policy (Curran, 2017; Welch & Payne, 2010). 

Sources of Influence over Discipline Policy 

Like many aspects of formal schooling, school discipline policy is affected by laws, policies, 
and practices at various levels of governance. At the federal level, laws such as the Gun-Free Schools 
Act and the recently passed Every Student Succeeds Act contain provisions either requiring certain 
disciplinary responses for given offenses or opening the door to the use of school discipline 
measures as metrics for school accountability plans (U.S. Department of Education, n.d.). At the 
same time, the federal Department of Education issues guidance around a number of discipline 
issues such as exclusionary discipline and corporal punishment (U.S. Department of Justice & U.S. 
Department of Education, 2014). 

At the state level, the extent of laws related to school discipline is wide, with laws pertaining 
to different disciplinary approaches, the use of school resources officers, professional development 
around discipline, and issues of monitoring and reporting among others (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2016). The U.S. Department of Education has recently compiled a compendium of state 
laws related to school discipline and safety, the entire document of which consists of over 4,000 
pages (U.S. Department of Education, 2016), and many states have recently or are currently revising 
aspects of school discipline (Oosting, 2016, June 2; White, 2014). 

School districts leverage influence over school discipline through the formal codification of 
district policy as well as through less formalized directives to school leaders and district personnel. 
These policies typically codify requirements from higher levels of governance, such as that required 
by the federal laws, such as the Gun-Free Schools Act, or by state statutes, such as bans on corporal 
punishment (Curran, 2016a; Curran & Kitchin, 2017). Additionally, district policy typically contains a 
number of provisions that are specific to the given district. For instance, many districts ban corporal 
punishment through district policy despite their state allowing for its use (Chason, 2014). As of 
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2015, nearly a quarter of the nation’s largest school districts had recently implemented disciplinary 
reforms, many aimed at reducing the use of exclusionary discipline (Steinberg & Lacoe, 2017). 

At the school level, the principal has the authority and responsibility of setting school-wide 
behavioral expectations and administering discipline for major infractions. With regard to disparities 
in discipline, prior work has documented that exclusionary or zero tolerance policies are more likely 
to be used in schools serving larger proportions of minority students while restorative practices are 
less likely to be used in these environments (Curran, 2017; Payne & Welch, 2010; 2015). Coupled 
with other work that shows that much of the Black-White discipline gap is due to variation across 
schools rather than within schools (Anderson & Ritter, 2016), the role of the principal in setting 
such school-wide disciplinary policies and administering discipline becomes a highly relevant driver 
of both rates of discipline and racial disparities in discipline. 

At the classroom level, teachers’ exercise choice regarding when, how, and whom to 
discipline. In the language of policy implementation, teachers may be rightly considered “street level 
bureaucrats” and serve to implicitly create policy from the bottom up as a result of the choices they 
make regarding implementation of school disciplinary practices (Lipsky, 1980). These decisions are 
reflected in the decision making of teachers around classroom management plans and classroom 
mles, of which there may be considerable heterogeneity within a school (Thornberg, 2007). With 
regard to racial disparities in discipline, prior work has shown that teacher characteristics, such as a 
teacher’s own race, can impact the likelihood that minority students experience exclusionary 
discipline (Lindsay & Hart, 2017). 

Finally, parents represent a potentially influential set of stakeholders on school discipline 
policy. Though not formally in a position of policymaking within the stmcture of schools, parents 
may exert influence through engagement with formal organizations such as parent-teacher 
associations, through voice in school board elections and meetings, and through informal pressure 
via direct communication with district personnel. 

Research on Influence Over School Discipline Policy 

While the potential influence of each of these groups of stakeholders is clear, to date, very 
little research has systematically examined such influence over school discipline policy. Those that 
have done so tend to focus on a limited setting, a single year, or a single stakeholder. For example, in 
a recent study, researchers found principals’ reports of influence over discipline policy were greater 
than that of other stakeholders such as teachers, local school boards, state boards of education, or 
parent associations; however, the study was limited to data from a single year (Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 
2017). In another study, Bloom & Owens (2011) found that in 2004 principals reported a higher 
level of influence over disciplinary policy as compared to influence over staffing, curriculum, or 
funding issues but that the level of influence did not vary systematically across urban and non-urban 
schools (Bloom & Owens, 2011). Other work confirms the finding that principals perceive school 
discipline to be one of the areas of their highest level of influence (Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 2017; Ware 
& Kitsantas, 2011) and suggests that throughout the late 1980s and early 1990s, there were increases 
in the perception of principal influence over discipline policy (Shen, 1998). 

In addition to studying principal perceptions of discipline, prior research has examined 
teachers’ perceived autonomy over disciplining students. As in Bloom and Owens’ (2011) study of 
principals, research has found that discipline is an area in which teachers perceive a high level of 
autonomy, more so than curricular decisions such as selecting textbooks or choosing content to be 
taught (Sparks, Malkus, & Ralph, 2015). Interestingly, there have been slight declines in the level of 
teacher autonomy over discipline between the years of 2003 to 2011, a trend that also holds for 
domains other than discipline (Sparks et al., 2015). 
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Other work suggests that, in the view of school leaders, teachers’ influence over discipline, 
while high, is less than that of principals (Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 2017; Ware & Kitsantas, 2011) and 
can vary depending on whether one considers school-wide discipline policy or discipline policy 
within the classroom (Shen, 1998). For instance, examining nationally representative data from the 
early 1990s, Shen (1998) found that only about 35% of teachers reported a great deal of influence on 
school-wide discipline policy while nearly 70% reported a great deal of influence on disciplining 
students within their classrooms. 

While the prior literature provides some insight into the relative level of influence of 
principals and teachers on discipline policy, little is known about the relative influence of other 
stakeholders such as state boards of education, local school boards, or parent groups. An exception 
to this is a recent paper using data from the 2007-08 Schools and Staffing Survey which estimated 
principals’ perceptions of influence over discipline policy by district staff and local school boards to 
be less than that of principals and teachers but higher than that of state educational agencies or 
parent associations (Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 2017). This study, however, was limited to data from a 
single year and did not speak to how such trends have changed over time or varied across different 
contexts. 

The current study builds on the prior work by addressing limitations around the stakeholders 
considered, the way influence varies across contexts, and the way influence has changed over time. 

In particular, this study addresses the relative influence of numerous stakeholders, over an extended 
period of time, and across a number of school contexts. In the next section, I turn to a presentation 
of the data and analytic approach. 


Data 

I draw on data from the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), a nationally representative 
survey conducted seven times between 1987 and 2011. Each wave of the SASS provides data on 
approximately 7,000 schools and includes surveys administered to both school leaders and teachers. 
For the purposes of this study, I limited the primary analyses to data from the 2007-2008 
administration of the SASS (Tourkin et al., 2010). This is the most recent year in which data were 
collected on principal perceptions of a full range of stakeholders’ influence on discipline policy. The 
analytic sample consisted of observations with available data on stakeholder influence over discipline 
policy as well as key covariates such as urbanicity, charter status, minority student enrollment, 
students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, and frequency of problem behaviors in the school. 
After list-wise deletion of observations missing data on any of these key covariates (approx. 15%), 
the analytic sample consisted of 6,430 observations (rounded to the nearest 10 in compliance with 
IES restricted data regulations). Each observation represents a single principal in a single school. 

In models exploring changes in influence over discipline policy over time, I used an 
expanded analytic dataset that contains data from multiple iterations of the SASS. In particular, I 
focused on data from years 1990 to 2007 (the 1987-88 and 2011-12 iterations included the influence 
question for only a subset of stakeholders). With the exception of models assessing the influence of 
district staff (which was not inquired about in the 1990 iteration of the survey), these models use an 
analytic sample of 36,670 observations. 
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Dependent Variables 

As a part of the survey, principals responded to a question in which they rated the influence 
of a variety of stakeholders on setting discipline policy in their school. In particular, they rated the 
degree of influence that the state board of education, the local school board, school district staff, 
principals, teachers, and parent associations have over setting discipline policy. Though the question 
has been consistently administered across waves of the SASS, the number of response categories has 
varied across years. The earliest iterations included a Likert scale ranging from 1 to 6, with 1 
representing no influence and 6 representing a great deal of influence. The scale was modified to 5 
categories for the 1999 administration and to 4 categories (ranging from no influence to major 
influence) for years 2003 forward. For consistency, in models using multiple years of data, I recoded 
the earlier years’ scales to a 0 to 3 scale ranging from no influence to major influence which aligns 
with the four item scale used in later iterations of the SASS. More details on this variable and the 
other study covariates can be found in Appendix Table Al. 

Independent Variables 

I focus on five key independent variables in this study. These variables include measures of 
urbanicity, charter school status, minority student enrollment, free and reduced price lunch 
enrollment, and frequency of problem behaviors. I describe each in detail here. 

Urbanicity. I use a binary indicator (0/1) for whether a school is located in an urban setting. 
Urbanicity was measured using different numbers of categories across iterations of the SASS, 
reflecting changes in the Census definition of urbanicity across this period. The binary indicator used 
in this study, however, reflects the distinction between urban environments defined as “large or mid¬ 
size central cities” and non-urban environments defined as “urban fringe of large or mid-size city” 
or “small town/rural”. As shown in Table 1, approximately a quarter of schools are categorized as 
urban across each year of the data. 

Charter status. Charter status is operationalized as a binary indicator of whether the public 
school is a charter school or not. According to the SASS, a charter school “is a public school that, in 
accordance with an enabling state statute, has been granted a charter exempting it from selected state 
or local mles and regulations” (U.S. Department of Education, 2007). They may include newly 
created charters as well as schools converted to charters. Given their emergence and expansion over 
the time period of data examined, charter schools appear only in the 2003 and 2007 waves of the 
SASS and, even in 2007-08, represent less than 3% of schools (see Table 1). Consequently, the 
charter school indicator is not included in the longitudinal analyses. 

Minority student enrollment. I use a school level report of minority student enrollment. 

As part of the schools portion of the SASS survey, principals (or their designee) completed survey 
questions that assessed the total enrollment of the school as well as enrollment of students by 
racial/ethnic category (Hispanic/Latino, White, Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, or American Indian 
or Alaska Native). I use a measure created by SASS that represents the proportion of students in the 
school that are non-White. As expected given demographic trends nationally, the percentage of 
minority students increased significantly from around a quarter of students in 1990 to approximately 
41% of students in the 2007-08 school year (see Table 1). 
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Means and Standard Errors for Descriptive Statistics on Key Independent and Dependent Variables by Year 



(1) 

1990 

(2) 

1993 

(3) 

1999 

(4) 

2003 

(5) 

2007 

Influence over setting discipline policy (0-3) 






State Boards 

1.218 

1.191 

1.233 

1.413 

1.450 


(0.027) 

(0.015) 

(0.015) 

(0.019) 

(0.018) 

Local School Boards 

2.150 

2.164 

2.051 

2.186 

2.161 


(0.009) 

(0.014) 

(0.017) 

(0.019) 

(0.017) 

District Staff 


1.963 

1.828 

2.115 

2.147 



(0.014) 

(0.016) 

(0.017) 

(0.016) 

Principal 

2.469 

2.512 

2.634 

2.854 

2.872 


(0.011) 

(0.010) 

(0.010) 

(0.008) 

(0.007) 

Teachers 

2.136 

2.296 

2.310 

2.532 

2.548 


(0.022) 

(0.011) 

(0.013) 

(0.013) 

(0.012) 

Parent Associations 

1.102 

1.331 

0.995 

1.147 

1.159 


(0.028) 

(0.015) 

(0.016) 

(0.018) 

(0.019) 

Urban 

0.234 

0.239 

0.237 

0.253 

0.248 


(0.006) 

(0.016) 

(0.015) 

(0.015) 

(0.014) 

Charter 





0.028 






(0.003) 

Proportion Minority Student Enrollment 

0.266 

0.285 

0.323 

0.363 

0.412 


(0.009) 

(0.012) 

(0.011) 

(0.011) 

(0.011) 

Proportion FRPL 

0.344 

0.371 

0.404 

0.445 

0.462 


(0.004) 

(0.008) 

(0.008) 

(0.008) 

(0.008) 

Frequency Problem Behaviors (1-5) 





1.762 






(0.007) 

n 

8,450 

7,890 

7,340 

6,570 

6,430 


Note. Standard errors in parentheses. All estimates weighted by administrator weight. 


Free and reduced price lunch enrollment. I use a school level report of the proportion of 
students approved for free or reduced price lunch in the school. This measure comes from the 
school survey and is calculated from the number of students approved and the school’s overall 
enrollment. As shown in Table 1, the percentage of students approved for FRPL increased from 
around 34% of students in 1990 to approximately 46% of students in 2007. 

Frequency of problem behaviors. I operationalize frequency of problem behaviors as a 
composite of a series of items in which principals report the frequency of thirteen different problem 
behaviors. In particular, principals report the frequency with which physical conflict, robbery/theft, 
vandalism, alcohol use, dmg abuse, weapons, physical abuse of teachers, student racial tensions, 
bullying, verbal abuse of teachers, disorder in the classroom, disrespect for teachers, and gangs are 
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problems in the school. Principal responses range from 1 (never happens) to 5 (happens daily). I 
treat the average of these 13 items as a continuous measure of the frequency of problem behaviors 
in general in the school. As a consistent set of indicators of frequency of problem behaviors were 
not available before the 2003-04 iteration of the SASS, this variable is not included in the 
longitudinal analyses. 


Methods 

A series of descriptive analyses are used to document relative influence of various 
stakeholders over discipline policy, the degree to which such influence varies by characteristics of 
schools, and how such influence has changed over time. To explore the degree to which principals’ 
perceptions of various stakeholders’ influence over discipline policies varies, I first show descriptive 
statistics (means and standard errors) for principals’ reported influence of each stakeholder on 
school discipline policy. The differences in the reported means for each stakeholder group reflect 
differences in perceived relative influence. 

Next, to address the degree to which such influence varies by characteristics of the school or 
student population served, I reran the descriptive statistics conditional on a series of school 
characteristics. In particular, I ran conditional means based on urbanicity, charter status, and 
quartiles of proportion of students approved for free or reduced price lunch, quartiles of proportion 
of students that are racial minorities, and the quartiles of the frequency of problem behaviors. 
Comparing means of principal reported influence across each of these groups provides descriptive 
evidence on differences in perceived influence of each stakeholder across the different 
characteristics of schools. T-tests were used to test the statistical significance of the differences. 

While conditional means provide insight into the raw gaps in influence over discipline that 
exist across subsets of schools, they do not provide insight into the degree to which such differences 
persist when controlling for other aspects of the school. For instance, differences in influence over 
discipline policy across schools serving higher or lower proportions of minority students may be 
partially explainable by differences in the poverty level of the school, differences in urbanicity of the 
school, or in the frequency of problem behaviors in the school. To explore the degree to which 
differences in influence over discipline policy across subgroups of schools persist when accounting 
for other characteristics of the school, I estimated ordered logistic regression models of the 
following form: 

(1) Influence Sa s = [3o+ fiiUrbands + [3 iCharter s 8 + [3 :-,Prop_Minorifds + ^dProp_FRPFd s + $sFreq_Behds 

Where Influence Sa s represents the principal rated influence of a given stakeholder for school s in 
district d. Urban represents a binary indicator for being in an urban environment, Charter represents a 
binary indicator for being a charter school, Prop_Minority represents the proportion of students in the 
school that are racial/ethnic minorities, Prop_FRPU represents the proportion of students in the 
school approved for free or reduced price lunch, and Freq_Beh represents the average rating of the 
frequency of problem behaviors, and e is an error term. The regressions were clustered at the district 
level. The coefficients of interest are (3 through (3 5 which can be interpreted as the relationship 
between each of these variables of interest and principals’ rating of influence of the stakeholder over 
setting discipline policy controlling for the other characteristics of the school. 

Following these models, I sought to understand the degree to which influence over 
discipline policy has changed over the last several decades. To do so, I used an expanded set of data 
that included four additional waves of the SASS (years 1990 through 2007). I then ran a series of 
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ordered logistic regression models predicting influence of each stakeholder over setting discipline 
policy from a continuous year variable as follows. 

(2) Influence Sa s = (3o + QxYearas +^ds 

For school characteristics that were consistently available across waves of the SASS, I also ran 
versions of this model interacting the year measure with school characteristics (urbanicity, 
proportion of racial minority students, and proportion of students approved for free or reduced 
price lunch). These models take the following form: 

(3) Influence Sd s = [3o+ ^\Year^+ f: nSchoolCharacteristic, d s + fb Year*SchoolCharacteristic + i?ds 

Where the key coefficient of interest is fL which reflects the differential time trend for different 
subgroups of schools. Models 2 and 3 were clustered at the district-year level. Such models allow for 
an examination of the degree to which changes over time vary for certain subgroups of schools. 

Results 

The findings of the analysis suggest significant differences across stakeholders in perceived 
influence over discipline policy. While differences across school characteristics were less 
pronounced, some significant differences by school type, racial composition, socio-economic 
composition, and frequency of problem behaviors were apparent. Finally, sizable changes in the 
level of influence over time for several stakeholder groups were apparent. In this section, I highlight 
each of these findings in detail. 

Relative Influence over Setting Discipline Policy 

First, I find that, in the view of principals, influence over setting discipline policy varies 
greatly across stakeholders. Figure 1 displays the average principal reported influence over discipline 
policy for state boards of education, local school boards, district staff, principals, teachers, and 
parent associations for the 2007-2008 school year. As shown, principals view themselves as holding 
the greatest influence over setting discipline policy, with teachers a near second. In terms of the 
descriptors available in the survey item, both principals and teachers near having a “major influence” 
(value of 3 on 0-3 scale) over setting discipline policy. This level of influence contrasts greatly with 
that of state boards and parent associations, each of which sits closer to “minor influence” (value of 
1 on 0-3 scale). Local school boards and district staff straddle the middle with a perceived influence 
near “moderate influence” (value of 2 on 0-3 scale). As shown in Table 1, principals have 
consistently rated their and teachers’ influence over school discipline policy above other 
stakeholders across all years of the data. 

Variation by School Characteristics 

Next, I find that the level of perceived influence over setting discipline policy varies across 
some school types. Table 2 presents the average level of perceived influence of each stakeholder 
group across urbanicity, charter status, quartiles of the proportion of free or reduced lunch approved 
students, quartiles of the proportion of racial minority students, and quartiles of the frequency of 
problem behaviors. The most pronounced differences in perceived influence are apparent when 
comparing charter and non-charter schools. In Table 2, statistically significant differences in 
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Table 2 

Principal Rated Influence Over Setting School Discipline Policy for the Full Sample and by Select Subgroups for Year 2007-2008 

Free or Reduced Price Lunch 

Percentage Racial Minority Percentage Frequency of Problem Behaviors 

Full Non- Non- 



Sample 

Urban 

Urban 

Charter 

Charter 

Qrt. 1 

Qrt. 2 

Qrt. 3 

Qrt. 4 

Qrt. 1 

Qrt. 2 

Qrt. 3 

Qrt. 4 

Qrt. 1 

Qrt. 2 

Qrt. 3 

Qrt. 4 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

States 
Boards bcd 

1.450 

1.510 

1.431 

1.124 

1,460 

1.351 

1.432 

1.457 

1.550 

1.362 

1.363 

1.451 

1.590 

1.424 

1.447 

1.450 

1.514 

Local 

(0.018) 

(0.039) 

(0.019) 

(0.091) 

(0.018) 

(0.031) 

(0.034) 

(0.034) 

(0.038) 

(0.035) 

(0.032) 

(0.031) 

(0.037) 

(0.033) 

(0.033) 

(0.033) 

(0.038) 

School 
Boards b 

2.161 

2.119 

2.174 

1.791 

2.171 

2.121 

2.181 

2.182 

2.163 

2.181 

2.124 

2.170 

2.166 

2.141 

2.115 

2.213 

2.203 

District 

(0.017) 

(0.041) 

(0.018) 

(0.094) 

(0.017) 

(0.033) 

(0.030) 

(0.033) 

(0.039) 

(0.033) 

(0.033) 

(0.031) 

(0.038) 

(0.031) 

(0.032) 

(0.032) 

(0.033) 

Staff bd 

2.147 

2.149 

2.146 

1,821 

2.156 

2.112 

2.149 

2.177 

2.152 

2.064 

2.124 

2.194 

2.187 

2.119 

2.123 

2.188 

2.186 


(0.016) 

(0.037) 

(0.018) 

(0.098) 

(0.016) 

(0.032) 

(0.029) 

(0.031) 

(0.034) 

(0.032) 

(0.033) 

(0.027) 

(0.036) 

(0.031) 

(0.032) 

(0.028) 

(0.032) 

Principal 

2.872 

2.863 

2.875 

2.904 

2.871 

2.877 

2.874 

2.873 

2.865 

2.882 

2.866 

2.878 

2.864 

2.871 

2.885 

2.874 

2.852 


(0.007) 

(0.015) 

(0.008) 

(0.030) 

(0.007) 

(0.015) 

(0.015) 

(0.013) 

(0.014) 

(0.013) 

(0.016) 

(0.014) 

(0.014) 

(0.014) 

(0.013) 

(0.013) 

(0.016) 

Teachers e 

2.548 

2.578 

2.538 

2.635 

2.546 

2.533 

2.557 

2.545 

2.557 

2.525 

2.561 

2.546 

2.558 

2.583 

2.556 

2.539 

2.473 


(0.012) 

(0.025) 

(0.013) 

(0.063) 

(0.012) 

(0.023) 

(0.024) 

(0.021) 

(0.025) 

(0.023) 

(0.023) 

(0.022) 

(0.024) 

(0.021) 

(0.022) 

(0.022) 

(0.026) 

Parent 

Associations 

1.159 

1.277 

1.120 

1.255 

1.156 

1.103 

1.123 

1.133 

1.260 

1.013 

1.105 

1.133 

1.340 

1.174 

1.105 

1.185 

1.178 

acd 

(0.019) 

(0.044) 

(0.018) 

(0.098) 

(0.018) 

(0.030) 

(0.032) 

(0.033) 

(0.042) 

(0.030) 

(0.030) 

(0.030) 

(0.042) 

(0.032) 

(0.030) 

(0.039) 

(0.036) 

n 

6,430 

1,460 

4,960 

160 

6,270 

1,690 

1,620 

1,620 

1,510 

1,580 

1,680 

1,640 

1,520 

1,690 

1,640 

1,720 

1,370 


Nofe. Standard errors in parentheses. All estimates weighted by administrator weight. Superscript letters represent statistically significant difference (p<0.05) for the following comparisons: a 
urban and non-urban; b = charter and non-charter; c = FRPL qrt. 1 and 4; d = minority percentage qrt. 1 and 4; e — problem behaviors qrt. 1 and 4. 
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Figure 1. Relative influence of various stakeholders over school discipline policy as perceived by 
principals for year 2007 (n = 6,430) 


perceived influence for charter as compared to non-charter schools are shown with the superscript 
“b” beside the stakeholder name. While principals in charter schools do not rate their influence or 
that of teachers at a higher level than that of non-charters, charter school principals do rate the 
influence of higher levels of governance (state boards of education, local school boards, and district 
staff) as significantly lower than similar ratings by principals in non-charter schools. 

In addition to differences across charter status, principals in schools serving higher 
proportions of traditionally disadvantaged groups consistently reported higher levels of influence 
over discipline from state board of educations and parent associations. As shown in Table 2, schools 
with higher proportions of students approved for free or reduced lunch or higher proportions of 
racial minorities reported higher levels of influence by states and parent associations on setting 
school discipline policy. In particular, statistically significant differences between schools in the 4 th 
quartile as compared to the 1 st quartile for each of these groups are shown by superscripts “c” 
(FRPL) and “d” (racial minority composition) by the stakeholder name. 

Results from the ordered logistic regression models (Table 3) allow for an exploration of the 
relationships after controlling for the other relevant predictors. As shown, the relationship between 
charter status and level of influence remains consistent with the results of the conditional means. In 
particular, charter school principals report less influence of state boards of education, local school 
boards, and district staff over discipline policy. 
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With regard to the relationships observed for schools with different proportions of students 
approved for FRPL, the results suggest that the relationships seen in the conditional means may be 
driven in large part by differences across schools serving different proportions of racial minorities. 
In particular, after controlling for the other covariates, the proportion of students approved for 
FRPL is no longer a significant predictor of higher levels of influence from state boards of 
education or parent associations. In contrast, the proportion of minority student enrollment 
continues to predict higher levels of state boards of education, district staff, and parent associations 
influence over discipline policy. 

Changes over Time 

In addition to documenting the relative influence of each stakeholder in 2007-08, the results 
also suggest changes in relative influence over time. Descriptively, principals’ perceptions of 
influence over discipline policy have increased across a number of stakeholders between the period 
of 1990 and 2007. (see Table 1 and Figure 2). In particular, the perceived influence of principals and 
teachers have increased by around 0.4 points on the 0-3 scale between 1990 and 2007 while the 
influence of states and district staff have increased by about 0.2 points (see Table 1). The change for 
local school boards and parent associations is practically insignificant. These same trends are shown 
in Table 4 which presents results from models predicting influence of each stakeholder from a 
continuous measure of year. As shown in the first row, principals’ perceptions of influence over 
discipline policy have increased significantly across almost all stakeholders between the period of 
1990 and 2007 with the largest increases being seen for principal and teacher influence. Table 4 also 




— • — Principal 

— - Teachers 

Local School 
Boards 

District Staff 

State Boards 


Parent Assoc 


1990 1993 1999 2003 2007 

Year 


State Boards .Local School Boards — — —District Staff 

— • Principal Teachers Parent Assoc. 


Figure 2: Principal reported perceived influence on discipline policy of various stakeholders over time 
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Table 3 


Ordered Logistic Regression Coefficients, Standard Errors, and Odds Ratios from Models Predicting Principal Perceptions of Influence Over Setting Discipline 
Policy from Independent Variables of Interest 





Local School 







Parent 


State Boards 

Boards 

District Staff 

Principal 

Teachers 

Associations 



Odds 


Odds 


Odds 


Odds 


Odds 


Odds 


(1) 

Ratio 

(2) 

Ratio 

(3) 

Ratio 

(4) 

Ratio 

(5) 

Ratio 

(6) 

Ratio 

Urban 

-0.015 

0.985 

-0.116 

0.890 

-0.065 

0.937 

-0.090 

0.914 

0.172 

1.188 

0.090 

1.094 


(0.095) 


(0.098) 


(0.094) 


(0.164) 


(0.104) 


(0.102) 


Charter 

-0.861** 

0.423 

-0.750** 

0.473 

-0.714** 

0.49 

0.303 

1.354 

0.266 

1.305 

0.007 

1.007 


(0.198) 


(0.214) 


(0.221) 


(0.351) 


(0.227) 


(0.211) 


Proportion Minority Student 

0.541** 

1.718 

0.096 

1.101 

0.436** 

1.546 

0.022 

1.023 

0.047 

1.048 

0.730** 

2.075 

Enrollment 

(0.133) 


(0.130) 


(0.129) 


(0.222) 


(0.140) 


(0.138) 


Proportion FRPL 

0.180 

1.197 

0.071 

1.074 

-0.135 

0.874 

-0.049 

0.952 

0.089 

1.093 

-0.106 

0.900 


(0.143) 


(0.159) 


(0.149) 


(0.273) 


(0.169) 


(0.153) 


Frequency Problem Behaviors (1-5) 

0.082 

1.085 

0.128 

1.137 

0.095 

1.100 

-0.312* 

0.732 

-0.401** 

0.67 

-0.045 

0.956 


(0.084) 


(0.087) 


(0.085) 


(0.159) 


(0.096) 


(0.093) 


n 

6,430 


6,430 


6,430 


6,430 


6,430 


6,430 



Note. Standard errors in parentheses are clustered by district. All estimates are weighted by the administrator weight. 
** J><0.01, * p< 0.05 
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Table 4 


Coefficients and Standard Errors from Ordered Logistic Regression Models Predicting Principal Perceptions of Influence over School Discipline Policy from a 
Continuous Year Measure with Interactions by Erbanicity, Puicial Minority Percentage, and Free and Reduced Price Lunch Percentage 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



Local School 




Parent 


State Boards 

Boards 

District Staff 

Principal 

Teachers 

Associations 

Year 

0.031** 

0.006* 

0.038** 

0.118** 

0.071** 

-0.008 


(0.005) 

(0.002) 

(0.003) 

(0.004) 

(0.004) 

(0.006) 

Year 

0.034** 

0.011** 

0.041** 

0.113** 

0.066** 

-0.008 


(0.004) 

(0.002) 

(0.003) 

(0.004) 

(0.004) 

(0.006) 

Urban 

25.115* 

48.273** 

28.672 

-46.970** 

-49.906** 

-1.891 


(12.639) 

(12.254) 

(15.899) 

(14.785) 

(11.626) 

(12.133) 

Year*Urban 

-0.012* 

-0.024** 

-0.014 

0.023** 

0.025** 

0.001 


(0.006) 

(0.006) 

(0.008) 

(0.007) 

(0.006) 

(0.006) 

Year 

0.027** 

0.015** 

0.039** 

0.109** 

0.064** 

-0.016* 


(0.005) 

(0.003) 

(0.004) 

(0.005) 

(0.004) 

(0.006) 

Proportion Racial Minority Students 

1.273 

66.732** 

19.136 

-61.947** 

-49.321** 

-16.832 


(15.450) 

(15.285) 

(21.989) 

(19.997) 

(16.061) 

(16.123) 

Year*Proportion Racial Minority Students 

- 0.000 

-0.033** 

-0.009 

0.031** 

0.025** 

0.009 


(0.008) 

(0.008) 

(0.011) 

(0.010) 

(0.008) 

(0.008) 

Year 

0.032** 

0.015** 

0.035** 

0.101** 

0.056** 

-0.020* 


(0.004) 

(0.004) 

(0.005) 

(0.006) 

(0.006) 

(0.008) 

Proportion FRPL 

22.574 

50.868** 

-11.474 

-98.918** 

-80.814** 

-55.946* 


(21.766) 

(18.234) 

(24.861) 

(22.701) 

(17.860) 

(21.800) 

Year*Proportion FRPL 

-0.011 

-0.025** 

0.006 

0.049** 

0.040** 

0.028* 


(0.011) 

(0.009) 

(0.012) 

(0.011) 

(0.009) 

(0.011) 

N 

36,670 

36,670 

28,220 

36,670 

36,670 

36,670 


Note. Standard errors in parentheses are clustered by district-year. All estimates are weighted by the administrator weight. Horizontal lines divide separate regression 
models. 


** ^><0.01, * ^<0.05 
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shows results of models interacting the continuous year measure with several school characteristics 
that were consistently available across waves of data. I find that the perceived influence reported for 
principals and teachers in urban schools has increased over time while the relative influence of state 
boards of education and local school boards has shown less of an increase over time in urban 
ascompared to non-urban settings. A similar trend is apparent in schools serving higher proportions 
of racial minority students or students approved for FRPL though the relative size of such 
differential trends is quite small. In particular, given that the models use the proportion rather than 
percentage of racial minority students or those approved for FRPL, the coefficients on the 
interaction terms represent the differential relationship for schools with 0% as compared to 100% 
minority/FRPL enrollment. In terms of differences per percentage point increase in either of these 
groups, the differential trend is practically negligible. 

Discussion 

The findings of this study provide a descriptive overview of the perceived influence of 
various stakeholders over setting school discipline policy across a number of contexts and across 
time. The findings both extend prior research while also pointing to important considerations for 
policy and practice. In this section, I put the findings in context of the extant literature and discuss 
the implications of the work. 

The finding that the relative level of influence over discipline policy varies significantly 
across stakeholders and levels of governance extends prior research that had only considered 
influence of a select few stakeholders or at select time points (Bloom & Owens, 2011; Ni, Yan, & 
Pounder, 2017; Shen, 1998; Ware & Kitsantas, 2011). The findings of this study suggest that 
perceived influence generally increases as one moves to more local levels of formal governance. In 
particular, influence is highest for local actors such as principals and teachers and lowest for state 
boards of education while local school boards and district staff fall in the middle. Parent 
associations, while local, are an exception to this trend, having lower perceived influence perhaps 
due to their being outside the formal bureaucracy of schooling. Such trends in the perceived level of 
influence are consistent with prior findings using these SASS measures (Ni, Yan, & Pounder, 2017). 

The finding that principals and teachers have the highest level of perceived influence aligns 
with the conception of these individuals as street level bureaucrats welding great influence over 
disciplinary decisions. The policy implementation literature has documented the role of such 
individuals who work on the frontline interfacing with clients as a critical influencer of policy 
affecting the end client (Lipsky, 1980). In the context of school discipline, this suggests that 
discipline policy reform must consider the decision-making and policy setting roles of principals and 
teachers. Indeed, prior work has demonstrated that schools, principals, and teachers often 
implement discipline differendy, despite working under common state or district policy 
environments (Curran, 2017; Feuerborn & Tyre, 2016; Payne & Welch, 2010, 2015). This finding 
suggests that professional development acdvities and pre-service training focused on the role of 
discipline in education may hold some promise for empowering principals and teachers to best use 
their influence to positively impact discipline policy. Indeed, prior work has demonstrated the 
promise of teacher professional development to reduce the use of exclusionary discipline (Gregory, 
Allen, Mikami, Hafen, & Pianta, 2015). 

Importantly, the way in which school personnel, particularly principals and teachers, make 
decisions around discipline has the potential to alleviate racial disparities in exclusionary discipline 
rates. Given that much of the Black-White discipline gap is explained by differences across schools 
rather than within schools (Anderson & Ritter, 2017), school level staff (i.e. principals and teachers) 
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wield important leverage for addressing such disparities. In particular, principals might reconsider 
the use of zero tolerance and other severe or exclusionary practices that have been shown to be 
more common in schools serving higher percentages of racial minority students (Payne & Welch, 
2010). At the same time, principals may also look to adopt more positive behavioral solutions such 
as positive behavior supports and interventions or restorative justice practices as these practices have 
been shown to be less commonly used in schools serving student bodies consisting of greater 
percentages of minority students (Payne & Welch, 2015). Positive behavior interventions and 
restorative practices have shown promise at reducing exclusionary discipline (Baker, 2008; 

Bradshaw, Mitchell, & Leaf, 2010; Horner et al., 2009; Gonzalez, 2015; Morrison, 2007). Though 
some studies have questioned whether such approaches reduce racial disparities in discipline within 
schools (Vincent, Sprague, Pavel, Tobin & Gau, 2015), the increased use of these practices in 
schools serving greater proportions of minority students, where such practices are currently less 
likely to be used, does hold potential to reduce disparities (Kline, 2016; Payne & Welch, 2015). 

Along with such policy shifts, principals may also look for ways to train their staff to actively reduce 
the use of exclusionary discipline and racial disparities therein through continued professional 
development. Prior work has shown that professional development which focused on teachers’ 
emotional support, instructional capacity, and classroom practices may improve behavioral 
outcomes and reduce disparities in discipline (Gregory, Allen, Mikami, Hafen, & Pianta, 2016). 

In addition to school personnel, parents, particularly organized through parent associations 
and other collectives, may hold some potential for addressing racially inequitable discipline. The 
findings suggest that parent associations have significantly more influence over discipline policy in 
schools with higher proportions of racial/ethnic minority enrollment than in schools with lower 
percentages of minority enrollment. While their influence is significantly lower than that of all of the 
other stakeholders, parent associations may represent one mechanism for creating positive external 
pressure on schools to reform discipline. Since parent associations appear to have more influence in 
schools serving higher proportions of minority students, they may be able to advocate for reductions 
in the presence of exclusionary practices and the institution of more restorative approaches in 
schools serving greater percentages of these student groups. Indeed, recent work outlining a 
framework for reducing disparities in school discipline include family connections and input on 
policy as one component for successful disciplinary reform, a suggestion that is supported by 
research on the involvement of family in resolving disciplinary infractions (Gregory, Skiba, & 
Mediratta, 2017; Sheridan et al., 2012). 

Next, the finding that the perceived influence of principals and teachers has increased over 
the last several decades is perhaps surprising when considering changes in discipline policies from 
the federal and state governments. The 1990s saw a rapid increase in the application of zero 
tolerance discipline policies (Heaviside, Rowand, Williams, & Farris, 1998; Skiba & Knesting, 2001; 
Skiba et al., 2006). These policies were driven in part by legislation at the federal and state level that 
ostensibly removed some autonomy from local actors by dictating mandatory responses to certain 
disciplinary infractions (Curran, 2016a). Anecdotally, accounts of the implementation of such 
policies include numerous accounts of principals and teachers describing their hands as tied when it 
comes to disciplinary decisions (i.e. Fox, 2014, March 21). 

Such trends in federal and state legislation as well as anecdotal evidence suggesting reduced 
autonomy of local actors would have suggested a decrease in the influence of local actors over 
discipline. That the results point to the opposite suggests that such anecdotal cases may not 
represent the general feeling of local actors as a whole or that principals and teachers have increased 
influence on other margins of discipline despite losing autonomy under zero tolerance policies. 

These findings extend that of Shen (1998) who had documented increases in the perception of 
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principal influence over discipline policy in the late 1980s and early 1990s. The results of this study 
suggest that this trend has continued at least into the early 2000s, though perhaps being somewhat 
stagnant between 2003 and 2007. It is possible that the continuance of this trend through the 1990s 
may reflect general pushes during that time period toward site-based management, a trend that could 
have countered increased federal and state legislation on discipline (Cross & Reitzug, 1996). 

Finally, relationships between school characteristics and perceived influence over discipline 
policy point to important considerations for ensuring equity in school discipline. The finding that 
principals of charter schools report significantly less influence from higher levels of governance 
(states, school boards, district staff) is expected given the unique organizational stmcture of charter 
schools. In particular, charters are by design granted greater autonomy than traditional public 
schools (Finnigan, 2007; Gawlik, 2007; Wohlstetter & Chau, 2004). Interestingly, however, the 
perceived lower influence of higher levels of governance among charter school principals does not 
translate to perceived higher influence of themselves as principals in both charters and non-charters 
rate themselves similarly on influence. 

Whether such autonomy on the part of charter schools with regards to discipline policy is a 
positive or negative is more of an open question. On the one hand, many prominent charter schools 
have achieved high levels of student academic success while using strict “no excuses” disciplinary 
approaches (Angrist, Pathak, & Walters, 2013). On the other hand, some charters do have 
excessively high levels of exclusionary discipline, and others are criticized for utilizing suspension 
and expulsion as mechanisms to remove certain students from the charter environment (Joseph, 
2016; Losen et al., 2016; Zimmer & Guarino, 2013). While the evidence suggests that, on average, 
charter schools do not use exclusionary discipline at rates much different than their traditional 
counterparts (Losen, Keith, Hodson, & Martinez, 2016; Malkus, 2016), such concerns nevertheless 
point to the possibility for problematic discipline in contexts that lack as much influence from 
higher levels of governance. In short, it is unclear whether the lower level of influence by higher 
levels of governance over school discipline policy in charter schools is a positive or negative. 

While less influence by higher levels of governance is observed in charter schools, the 
opposite trend is apparent in schools serving traditionally disadvantaged students. This relationship 
is particularly pronounced for schools serving higher proportions of racial/ethnic minority students. 
In fact, in the fully specified models, the proportion of minority students in a school remains a 
significant predictor of increased influence of states and district staff on school discipline policy 
while similar relationships for proportion of students approved for FRPL lose statistical significance. 

That higher levels of governance are, in the view of principals, wielding greater influence on 
discipline policy in schools serving higher proportions of minority students raises several 
possibilities. It is well documented that Black and Hispanic students are disproportionately subjected 
to exclusionary discipline such as suspensions or expulsions (Balfanz et al., 2015; Curran, 2016a, 
2016b; Gregory et al., 2010; Skiba et al., 2002) and that schools serving larger proportions of 
minorities are more likely to employ punitive discipline policies and practices while being less likely 
to use positive, restorative approaches (Blumer, 1958; Curran, 2017; Payne & Welch, 2010, 2015; 
Welch & Payne, 2010). It is possible, then, that states and district staff are imposing greater 
disciplinary control over these environments. Such a scenario would be consistent with the racial 
threat hypothesis or the idea that institutions put in place social controls to maintain power in the 
presence of greater proportions of racial minorities (Crawford, Chiricos, & Kleck, 1998; Payne & 
Welch, 2010; Welch, 2017; Welch & Payne, 2010). Alternatively, it could be that principals in these 
environments feel more bound to policies from higher levels of governance. If principals in schools 
serving higher proportions of minorities feel more bound by the regulations of higher levels of 
governance, they may feel less capable of exercising discretion in the case of potential violations of 
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zero tolerance policies or in setting school discipline policy. Such feelings, then, could potentially 
explain part of the higher rates of use of these policies in schools serving minorities, even when such 
schools fall under the same state or district laws and policies. 

On the other hand, it is also possible that principals serving in schools with higher 
proportions of minority students feel greater pressure from higher levels of governance with regard 
to decreasing disproportionate rates of discipline. Given increasing media and public attention to 
disparate rates of discipline by race, states and districts may be leveraging their influence more in 
schools serving higher minority proportions as a means of trying to address disparities in disciplinary 
infractions. 

Whatever the explanation, it is nevertheless interesting that student racial composition 
appears to be the driving force behind differences in perceived influence, rather than the frequency 
of problem behaviors. With the exception of teachers, who principals perceive to have less influence 
in schools with higher levels of problem behaviors, the frequency of problem behaviors is largely 
unrelated to relative influence of various stakeholders. This suggests that differences in influence 
over discipline policy may not be a large driver of differences in misbehavior in schools. At the same 
time, however, it also suggests that states, school boards, and districts may not be crafting discipline 
pokey designed to address the unique behavioral situations at particular schools. In applying 
influence evenly across schools with and without high levels of misbehavior, stakeholders may be 
overlooking opportunities to tailor pokey that aligns with the needs of schools facing high levels of 
misbehavior. Instead, by focusing influence on schools based on racial composition, stakeholders 
may be contributing to disparate rates of punitive discipline. 

Limitations 

As with any study, the analysis described here includes certain kmitations. First, it should be 
highkghted that the levels of influence explored reflect the perceptions of principals. It is possible 
that principals overestimate their own influence or misestimate the influence of others entities. 
Consequendy, results of this study should be interpreted as redecting principals’ perceptions of 
induence rather than objective metrics of induence. Future work could repkeate the findings of this 
study using data in which induence is measured by reports from each stakeholder. 

Next, for results analyzing trends over time, results should be tempered by the changing 
nature of the survey quesdons included in SASS. As previously mentioned, the number of response 
options on quesdons asking about induence over discipline policy changed across waves of the 
SASS. Consequently, it is possible that some of the time trends documented may be attributable to 
changes in survey item design. 

Finaky, as the primary results of this study rely on data from the 2007-08 school year, the 
data used in the analyses is approaching ten years old. While it would be ideal to have more recent 
data, the 2007-08 iteration of the Schools and Staffing Survey was the last to include questions 
regarding the perceived induence of ak stakeholders over school discipkne pokey. Nevertheless, 
there are reasons to believe that the results may extend to years beyond 2007-2008. For example, 
while the 2011-12 iteradon of the SASS only asked about the induence of the principal on discipkne 
pokey, the average principal reported induence over discipkne pokey in 2011-12 (2.870) was almost 
exaedy the same as that for 2007-08 (2.872). Additionaky, based on estimates from the Oftice for 
Civil Rights, national rates of suspension of Black, White, and Latino students have been fairly stable 
from 2003-04 through the 2011-12 data, and similar disparities are seen in the latest data from 2013- 
14 (U.S. Department of Education, 2016; Losen, Hodson, Keith, Morrison, & Belway, 2015). While 
there is evidence that overall rates of suspension have dropped somewhat since then and that many 
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states and school districts have begun implementing discipline reform, many of the issues 
surrounding school discipline remain similar to the conversations at the time of the 2007-08 data 
collection (Steinberg & Lacoe, 2017). Consequently, these limitations notwithstanding, the results of 
this study nevertheless further our understanding of stakeholder influence over discipline policy in 
schools. 

Conclusion 

School discipline policy promises to remain a prominent area for discussion and action in 
the field of education policy. As evidence around and pressure to change disparate rates of discipline 
by race/ethnicity continue to mount, the impetus to revisit discipline policy remains high. As 
outlined in this paper, however, such changes must navigate a multi-tiered system of governance as 
well as pressures external to the formal system of education. This paper provides initial evidence on 
the relative influence of a number of the stakeholders whose actions shape discipline policy. 

While descriptive in nature, the findings point to the importance of engaging with particular 
stakeholders who appear to weld great influence on discipline, such as principals and teachers. At 
the same time, the findings suggest that discipline reforms should take into account differing 
characteristics of schools. In particular, the racial composition of schools as well as whether the 
school is a charter school appear to represent particularly salient characteristics for the way in which 
stakeholders weld influence over discipline policy. That the relative influence of different 
stakeholders has changed over time, also suggests that attention should be given to the way in which 
the different stakeholders’ influence changes temporally. That said, such changes do not appear to 
be a zero sum game, as principal and teacher influence have increased despite parallel increases in 
state laws governing school discipline. 

The findings of this paper extend the academic literature on the locus of control around 
school discipline policy. By looking at multiple stakeholders, across a number of contexts, and over 
time, this study expands our understanding of the landscape of discipline policy. In doing so, it lays a 
foundation for future work that can further unpack the influence and potential policy levers of 
various entities over school discipline policy. 
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Appendix 


Table A1 

Description of Study Variables 


Study Variable 

Description 

Response Categories 

Influence over 
school discipline 
policy 

Derived from SASS survey question reading: 
“How much ACTUAL influence do you 
think each group or person has on decisions 
concerning the following activities? Setting 
discipline policy at this school.” 

Relevant groups to this study included: “State 
department of education or other state-level 
bodies (e.g. state board of education); Local 
school board; School district staff; Principal; 
Teachers; and Parent association” 

Range from 0 to 2: No 
influence, minor influence, 
moderate influence, major 
influence. 

Urban 

A dummy variable (0/1) equal to 1 if a school 
is located in a city and 0 otherwise. 

1 if urban; 0 if non-urban 

Charter 

A dummy variable (0/1) equal to 1 if a school 
is a charter school and 0 otherwise. The SASS 
description of a charter school as follows: “"a 
charter school is a public school that, in 
accordance with an enabling state statute, has 
been granted a charter exempting it from 
selected state or local rules and regulations. A 
charter school may be a newly created school 
or it may previously have been a public or 
private school" 

1 if charter; 0 if non-charter 

Proportion Minority 
Student Enrollment 

Proportion of students in the school who are 
a racial/ethnic minority. 

Possible range is from 0 to 1. 

Proportion FRPL 

Proportion of students in the school are who 
are approved for free or reduced price lunch. 

Possible range is from 0 to 1. 

Frequency Problem 
Behaviors 

Average of 13 different categorical measures 
of frequency of problem behaviors in the 
school: robbery/theft, vandalism, alcohol use, 
drug abuse, weapons, physical abuse of 
teachers, student racial tensions, bullying, 
verbal abuse of teachers, disorder in the 
classroom, disrespect for teachers, and gangs 
are problems in the school. The SASS 
question reads: “To the best of your 
knowledge, how often do the following types 
of problems occur at this school?” 

Possible response range from 1 
(never happens) to 5 (happens 
daily). 


Note. Question excerpts from Schools and Staffing Survey User Manual and Questionnaires (NCES, 2007a; 2007b; 
Tourkin et al., 2010). 
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